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As that takes place, our locks will be shorn; we 
shall become weak like other men; spiritual 
vision will be lost, and worldly professors will 
vaunt over us. But may the Lord in mercy, 
kindle up fresh zeal among us; bring us near 
to one another in the covenant of life, and en- 
able us to put shoulder to shoulder in the sup- 
port of his cause; and send forth fresh laborers 
into his harvest field. 

“18th. Poverty of spirit, and the reduction 
of faith have been my portion many days past. 
If it is of the Lord’s dispensing, to lay low the 
creature, it is enough. He will not cast off those 
whom He condescends to purge, and prostrate, 
if they give themselves, and all they have, into 
his hand. There can be no higher favor, than 
being objects of his mercy and preserving power ; 
and this is as truly shown to be the case, in his 
emptying and stripping dispensations, which 
bring man to feel his own nothingness, as when 
his candle shines upon his head, and he is filled 
with a heavenly sense of the Divine fulness.” 

1851.—First Month 224. “Having felt my 
mind turned to the Western Meeting for a few 
days, I went there and attended the Monthly 
Meeting. I was brought low, and the matter 
which opened before me, seemed of such close na- 
ture, I felt afraid almost to look at it. After a 
time it was taken away ; when the great import- 
ance of watchfulness and daily prayer, that we 
may be preserved from losing ground and falling 
short in the end, came livingly over my mind, and 
had an humbling effect. Under a degree of ten- 
derness, I believed it right to rise with this sub- 
ject, and to express what might be presented for 
others, as well as myself, on the unspeakable 

lessing of Divine preservation in a blessed 
growth in the Truth, and an establishment in it 
unto the end. He who loved us before we loved 
Him, and of his mercy and power brought us 
out of darkness, sin and corruption, will not 
forsake us, if we do not turn our back upon 
Him; but in the same loving kindness and ten- 
der mercy, will warn of danger. He will, as we 
submit and bear his dispensations, strip us from 
time to time, of all we have known, plunge us 
into a sense of our nothingness, and in this way 
keep us lowly and dependent, and enlarge our 
hearts, and knowledge of Divine things. The 
language of the beloved and aged apostle, ‘ Lit- 
tle children, keep yourselves from idols,’ revived, 
with the liability man might be exposed to, if 
he left a lowly watchful state, to idolize his 
natural talents, acquirements, spiritual gifts, and 
religious experience; and getting lost as in a 
mist, Satan, who can transform himself into the 
appearance of an angel of light, may set him to 
work in things which the Lord never called him 
to do; and finally the wrong spirit get into do- 
minion in him, which had in good measure been 
, cast out. I was opened and led, I believe, by 
st Friends, may be revived, and shine forth | the good hand into these things, for my own 
conspicuously. There is an enmity against the | benefit, and also as a renewed warning to some, 
ovliness, which Christ leads his humble follow- | who had quite enough of the creature at work 
fs into; and a desire, in some, to make a show 
ithe world ; that we may be like others, and 
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(Continued from page 18%.) 


1850 —Tenth Month 17th. “At Springfield 
Meeting, unexpectedly, the subject of the growth 
of trees presented to me. Planted, when like 
small switches, yet if properly cared for, and 
defended from injury, gradually growing, and 
finally becoming valuable for fruit, or for shade 
and beauty. So it appeared to me to be with 
treesof the Lord’s planting. As they are cher- 
ished and preserved from the enemies they are 
exposed to, they experience a growth in grace; 
their root strikes downward in the heavenly 
wil, and they bring forth fruit to the praise of 
the Great Husbandman, and finally they are 
established in the house of the Lord, and flour- 
ish in the courts of our God. He beautifies and 
dignifies such in his church, and enables them 
to glorify Him in their generation. They be- 
come pillars in the house of our God, that shall 
gono more out; and He writes upon them the 
name of our God, and the name of the city of 
our God, which is New Jerusalem ; and He will 
write upon them his new Name. It was a day 
of favor; in which the hearts of some of the 
mourners were made glad, and the dear young 
people cheered to hold on their way.” 

_ “28th. Ihave a secret hope that the Lord 
sat work to bring about a more settled state of 
our religious Society ; to bring forth some whom 
He has been preparing to stand more openly 
and boldly fur its Christian doctrines, testimonies 
and discipline ; and to rebuke the spirit that has 
wen at work, to divide and scatter, by uphold- 
ingthose who have attempted to bring in un- 
suund opinions, and giving liberty to go into 
things which the Truth is against.” 
twelfth Month 2d. It will bea great favor 
ifDivine Power rises into dominion among us, 
© a to animate and strengthen right-minded 

nends, to come out boldly on the Lord’s side, 
ad on behalf of our testimonies; that so the 
elfdenial, the humility, the simplicity, and the 

Inwardness of spirit, which characterized our 
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in them, under the garb of religion, and pro- 
th moting the kingdom of Christ. It was of the 
ereby the reproach of the cross caused to cease. | Lord’s goodness that the clothing of Divine 
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charity was felt; earnestly desiring the present 
and everlasting welfare of every one in the 
meeting.” 


“28th At times a secret hope revives that 


the Lord Almighty, who raised us up a people 
for his honor, will mercifully hear and answer 
the prayers, which He begets in the hearts, I 
trust, of many exercised servants; and put a bit 
in the mouth of the enemy, who would destroy 
his heritage, and turn him backward. And 
when He sees our sufferings are, at this time, 
enough, grant deliverance from the snare, and 
renew our strength and courage to lift up the 
voice, for the precious testimonies and doctrines, 
He raised Friends to support. That so the dear 
young people may be comforted, and strength- 
ened to give up their names fully to serve the 
Lord ; and ‘ Instead of the thorn shall come up 
the fir tree, and instead of the briar, shall come 
up the myrtle tree; and it shall be to the Lord 
for a name, for an everlasting sign, that shall 
not be cut off.” 


“Second Month 3d. At Philadelphia Quar- 


terly Meeting for Business, I thought Samuel 
Bettle, Sr., was strengthened to call Friends 
back from the violations of our testimonies, 
which not a few had fallen into, by their con- 
formity to the changeable fashions of the world. 
They were calling plainness in dress and lan- 
guage, the reading of fictitious books, and others 
calculated to poison the mind with unsound 
principles, and to spoil it through philosophy 
and vain deceit, little things; he believed the 
testimonies maintained by Friends respecting 
them, were the fruits of primitive Christianity. 
Departures from them created false taste; ex- 
cited and unsettled the feelings; and these led 
to the dislike of our silent meetings; and a de- 
sire to go where preaching, and vocal or instru- 
mental music, could be heard; which men were 
induced to think they could use as the worship 
of Almighty God. But it could have no effect, 
except on the animal feelings, to arouse and ex- 
cite them. He opened several of our testimo- 
nies, and pleaded with the young people to prize 
the privileges which they had offered them, in 
such a Society as ours, that watched over them 


for good. I thought it my place to say, I hoped 
we should profit by the exercise spread over the 
meeting; it was an evidence that He who raised 
us up had not forsaken us. How fearful were 
we in the beginning of our heavenly journey, of 
doing anything against the Truth ; and how de- 
sirous to know the Divine will, and to receive 
strength to do it. Was there not now a danger, 
after experiencing a little prosperity, of putting 
forth the hand, and appropriating the blessings 
of a kind Providence, to purposes, of which we 
should have been afraid in those days; especi- 
ally in the furniture of our houses, and in our 
mode of living?” 

“12th. Went down to Woodbury, and the 
13th, attended their Quarterly Meeting. I was 
engaged among them, to warn some of the dead- 
ening effects of the love of the world; and to 
invite others to be obedient to the clear discover- 
ies of the Divine will, to: some of whom, the 
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language may be applicable, ‘Arise, shine; for 
thy light is come, and the glory of the Lord has 
risen upon thee.” Were those who are thus 
visited by the illuminations of the Spirit of 
Christ, faithful to its requisitions, there would 
be raised among us, judges as at the first, and 
counsellors as at the beginning; and ministers 
to declare to others of the mercy and power of 
the Lord extended to them. What loss indi- 
viduals and the church sustain, in consequence 
of disobedience and neglect of duty!” 

“Third Month 2d. First-day morning | was 
drawn to hold up to view, that we are placed 
here in a state of probation ; to prove the Lord’s 
love and mercy to us, and to be proved whether 
we will obey his discoveries and requisitions, 
and thereby glorify Him that created us, so as 
to be ready, having on the wedding garment, to 
enter the everlasting abodes of blessedness; in 
which I was somewhat encouraged.” 

“Fourth Month 2d. To-day was our Fourth- 
day Meeting. After a long silence, in which I 
had many tears of speaking, I felt afraid to de- 
part without reviving the expostulation of the 
Lord of the vineyard, ‘Why stand ye here all 
the day idle? Go ye also into the vineyard, and 
whatsoever is right, that shall ye receive. That 
there is a work for every one to do in the vine- 
yard of his own heart, which no man or woman 
san do for us, was held forth. It is they who 
labor that receive wages, and gather fruit unto 
life eternal. The weeds in the garden of our 
own heart are to be first eradicated, that the 
ground may be prepared for the Seed of the 
kingdom to grow in it. To be employed in find- 
ing fault with others, while our own hearts are 
unattended to, and the work of sanctification 
and redemption not going on in us, will be of 
no benefit to ourselves. 


But whatever may be 
our trials and discouragements, if we are faith- 
ful to the clear discoveries of the Divine will, 
we shall lay up treasure in heaven; and keep- 
ing our lights burning and loins girded, watch- 
ing for the coming of the Master, He will in his 
time appear, spread a table for us, and come 


forth and serve us.” 


“Sixth Month 5th. At Arch Street Meeting, 
I remembered the prophet regarded himself as 
a man of unclean lips; and that he was commis- 
sioned to hand forth the language of encourage- 
ment to some among the degenerate children of 
Israel ; and his language, on one occasion, was 
brought before me, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye, my 
people, saith your God. Speak ye comfortably 
to Jerusalem, and cry unto her that ker warfare 
is accomplished ; that her iniquity is pardoned ; 
for she hath received of the Lord’s hand double 
for all her sins.’ This was applied to those 
who submit to the Lord’s fire in Zion, and his 
furnace which is in Jerusalem. When they 
have passed through the administration of his 
judgments, the baptism of the Holy Ghost and 
fire, so as to have the filth purged away, and to 
be no longer as reprobate silver ; they know all 
their iniquities pardoned through the blood of 
the everlasting covenant. They are prepared 
to partake of the cup of suffering for the body’s 
sake, the church; which at times they seem to 
drink as to the dregs; so that they may feel as 
if they received double for all their sins. But 
it is all for a moment; and when the blessed 
reward at the end of the race is granted, it is no 
doubt felt as light affliction, in comparison with 
the eternal weight of glory which the saints in 
light partake of. The least and lowest place in 
his kingdom will be enough for the tribulated 
spirit.” 

(To be continued.) 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
Reasoning. 


“ Let us reason together.” 


It is the manifest duty and privilege of the 
Christian believer to studiously contemplate the 
mercy and condescension of the most high God, 
as they are revealed for the profit of mankind 
in the coming and work of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Indeed, I believe, that just in propor- 
tion as we come to the right possession and 
use of our own senses, we will find it the real 
business of our lives to contemplate, worship 
and adore, and to illustrate by word and deed 
the loving mercy and the gracious condescen- 
sion, wherein that Divine Being, “through the 
Eternal Spirit,” offered himself as our Sacrifice 
and Exemplar, as truly in his whole human 
career as an historical individual, as in his more 
plainly meritorious death. 

In this complete Saviour, however, it is very 
important to observe, that such mercy and con- 
descension reach beyond the work which was 
finished in that “prepared ” historical body— 
beyond the mere present immunity and condi- 
tional forgiveness which are the basis of our 
probational life—and that they embrace that 
serviceable realm of intellect, which, in its need- 
ful subordination to the spiritual energy of faith, 
and to the more unequivocal graces of hope 
and love, is the largest sphere of social influ- 
ence, whether as among mere men of the world 
in their still unregenerate condition and char- 
acter, or as between the Chureh and the world. 
Also important is the observation that this in- 
tellectual mercy and condescension are mani- 
fested, as they only can be manifested, in an 
adaptation of the Divine message to our more 
or less grovelling power of aspiration and ap- 
prehension. Immediate advantage and appre- 
ciable inducements must at first have precedence 
of abstract argument and sweeping generalities. 
“Come now and let us reason together, saith 
the Lord; though your sins be as scarlet, they 
shall be as white as snow; though they be red 
like crimson, they shall be as wool,” ete. Thus 
is the opening message of the gospel, “the 
kingdom of heaven is at hand,” foreshadowed 
in the first chapter of the evangelical prophet, 
Isaiah. Surely here also is foreshadowed such 
a continued “reasoning together” as should 
result in an opening out of the things of the 
then approaching kingdom, to an extent “ be- 
yond all that we can ask or think,” as being 
from era to era necessary to our free commu- 
nion with one another, and to our praying and 
praising not only with the spirit, but “with 
the understanding also.” It was “the man after 
God’s own heart,” who, exclaimed, “Give me 
understanding, and I shall live!” 

It is the purpose of mediation to remove 
separation, not to confirm it. Man not only 
needs, but in every healthy aspiration he im- 
portunately craves, to be “made nigh” (Eph. 
li. 13,) unto God and his fellow man, “ by the 
blood of Christ,” in that full significance of the 
phrase which involves the life as well as the 
death of the heaven-sent Saviour. The free- 
dom of Christ consists in a conscious closeness 
of Divine relationship. “If the Son shall make 
you free, ye shall be free indeed.” This freedom 
includes power. It implies a spiritual suprem- 
acy over physical surroundings and intellectual 
equipments. In it we may individually realize, 
as “heirs of God and joint heirs with Christ,” 
that, as an apostle has written (when but rightly 
read), “‘ All things pertaining to life and god- 
liness are of his Divine power, which is given 


to us through the knowledge of Him who hath 
called us by glory and virtue.” It seems map. 
vellous, indeed, that a want of realizing this 
; ee 

close and high calling of God in Christ, should 
so long have availed to prevent Christian schol. 
ars from strictly construing the slightly involyed 
phraseology of this sublime and animatin 

teaching, see 2 Pet. i. 3. Both the laws of 
grammar and style, and the nice use of terms 
may be pleaded in behalf of the construction 
here adopted, although the version of our friend 
Anthony Parver, printed in the last century 
through the wise liberality of Dr. John Poth’ 
ergill, is the only published version of the Bible 
in the English, and perhaps in any language, 
in which such a rendering is to be found, 

Most unreasonable then, and most injurions 
must be the weak assumption that God thus 
willing to be truly and practically “made 
nigh,” and to be most intimately “ with Us,” 
shall not, in a measure limited only by our 
growing capacity for reception and application, 
manifest himself to us as the God of Light, as 
well as the God of Love. The argument of 
immunity and the blessing of forgiveness, when 
duly appropriated, must bring the emancipation 
of faculty for that growing reception and appli- 
vation of the “many things,” John xvi. 12, 
which the more or less infantile soul cannot at 
once “bear” (Greek, bastazo, “carry,” “ take in 
hand,” ete.), on its way to the “all truth” of 
God’s declared purpose in Christ. That life of 
integral progress thus becomes inaugurated, in 
which the teaching that was once mystical and 
unpractical, and so seemingly superfluous, is 
now found to be intelligible and relevant, and 
so evidently necessary. ‘“ Wisdom is justified 
of all her works,” (Matt. xi. 19, R. V.), as well 
as “ of all her children,” by that healthy growth 
of the intelligence which ensues only on its 
aforesaid subordination to faith, and which, by 
very virtue of that subordination and depend- 
ence, is “ hidden with Christ” from the faith- 
less.” 

Christianity is not the religion of a finished 
cross. The tendency of our fallen nature is to 
a faith in our natural intelligence. The essen- 
tial lesson of the Gospel was anticipated in that 
of Solomon, “ Trust in the Lord with all thine 
heart, and lean not to thine own understand 
ing. In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and 
He shall direct thy paths.” The true faith which 
acknowledges the cross of Christ to be, as Isase 
Penington has termed it, “an inward and 
spiritual thing;” will indeed find that “ the way 
of the cross is the way of light.” The cross, a 
thus known, is the abiding instrument of the 
Divine mercy and condescension which 
have been considering. Only by that submit 
sion thereto which is one with a living faithia 
Christ, can we enter upon that “cast up” ™ 
of saving hope and perfected love, wherein “te 
name of Christ, the knowledge of Christ,” “the 
freedom of Christ,” and “the power of Christ 
are found to be practically equivalent phrases 
as alike indicating that living “ Word of God,’ 
which must still increasingly “ have free course 
(currency) “and be glorified.” The fares 
that happy highway, while in no wise despisitg 
the ministration of “ milk for babes,” or of edit 
cational means in general for the stage of rad 
ual childhood, will still feel bound to exclai®, 
“Tt is not meet that we should leave the Word 
of God, and serve tables.” For “against such 
there is no law.” . 

Here is a species of false intellectuality whieh 
is known to the educated community under t 
name of “rationalism,” but which; as utterly 
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taken to satisfy the Indians “with speed.” The 
delay was probably a source of regret to many 
of them, when the Indian wars raged in 1755 
and succeeding years. The Minutes of Phila- 
delphia Meeting for Sufferings state, that in the 
year 1757 the distresses occasioned by the rava- 
ges of the Indians on the people residing on the 
frontiers of Virginia and Pennsylvania became 
the subject of weighty consideration on account 
of the exposed situation of Friends there, par- 
ticularly those residing within the compass of 
Hopewell Monthly Meeting, divers of whom 
had deserted their habitations. 

A considerable sum of money was appropri- 
ated to relieve the present wants of those fami- 
lies of Hopewell Meeting who were reduced to . 
poverty by the Indian incursions. 

And as there were many children among 
these families, the meeting suggested that 
Friends in Pennsylvania would be willing to 
take care of and educate these; and it offered 
its help in procuring suitable places for such. 

A painful apprehension was revived, that had 
long subsisted in the minds of many Friends, 
that true equity and a religious regard to the 
just right of the native owners of that part of 
the country had not been duly adhered to by 
the purchasers of the land on which our Friends 
were settled. The Meeting for Sufferings earn- 
estly recommended Friends of Hopewell to 
make a strict inquiry into the foundation of 
their title, and to remove all just occasion of 
dissatisfaction and complaint. 

The letter to Hopewell also refers to the fact, 
that their lands were settled on before their pur- 
chase from the Indians, and raises the question. 
as to whether there is reason to believe, that 
any Indians still have claims to those lands? 

At a treaty held at Lancaster in 1744, the 
Iroquois claimed the lands west of the niountains 
by right of conquest, and sold their claim to 
Virginia—but this claim being founded on vio- 
lence and injustice, Friends could not recognize 
it as valid, but believed they were still bound to 
compensate the original owners. 

A committee of the Meeting for Sufferings 
visited Hopewell in 1758, at which time that 
Monthly Meeting adopted a Minute which says 
that from “the best information they could get 
it doth not fully appear that the Government 
hath purchased any other Indian right to these 
lands, than what was conveyed to them by the 
Six united nations, which appears to have been 
acquired by having conquered the former in- 
habitants in a war; butsince that we apprehend 
they who were so conquered have acquired some 
strength and vigor to assert their right to the 
land, and are supposed to be in part the actors 
of the bloody ravages felt in those countries and 
in Pennsylvania.” 

In 1778 a subscription was opened, and £665 
10s., Penn. currency, was subscribed ‘for this 
purpose. 

The money thus subscribed does not appear to 
have been paid in at the time, and Hopewell 


udiating the doctrine of aspiritual cross, 
and stoutly ignoring that best tradition and 
that deep experience which seem to demand 


own homes, and compelled to retire into wilder 
sections of the country to find the means of sub- 
sistence. 
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| wch a doctrine, were perhaps more aptly desig-| They were the more discontented, because, so 
; pated as “naturalism.” far as we have been able to ascertain, the native 
1 There is another species of intellectual error, | tribes had received no compensation for much 
g which, as perverting, or tending to pervert, the | of the land thus appropriated by the settlers; 
if te doctrine of the cross to a superficial de-| so that they were in a state of mind which ren- 
8 ndence on effete tradition and “the com-| dered it comparatively easy for the emissaries 
0 maudments of men,” is largely current under | of the French to induce them to take up the 
d the names of “ ritualism si and “ ecclesiasti- hatchet on their side of the great contest be- 
y, sm.” May that true devotion be ours, which, | tween the French and English for the possession 
h- being lifted by a true faith above these com-| of the country between the Alleghanies and the 
le ting tendencies, and finding a lasting abode | Mississippi. The uneasiness felt by Friends of 
re, inthe realm of spiritual experience, can thence | Philadelphia, at the situation of things in Shen- 
condescend to the honest aspirations of all the |andoah Valley is well illustrated by a letter 
" victims of error, in some due appreciation of | addressed to Friends there by Thomas Chalkley 
us their several fetters and limitations; and so, in| in 1738. He was then returning from a visit 
dle ageouine “ apostolical succession,” make us in|to the southern provinces—and being much 
3.” our day “all things to all men,” in “giving to| spent with his long journey, expressed his con- 
ur every man that asketh, a reason of the hope | cern for them by a letter, in place of paying a 
on, that is in us, with meekness and fear.” personal visit. From this letter the following 
8 Bm Bk paragraphs are taken: 
of PHILADELPHIA, Twelfth Month 1891. “First; I desire that you be very careful, 
Yen _— being far and back inhabitants, to keep a friendly 
ion gee“ Tan Parenn.* correspondence with the native Indians, giving 
pli- Baltimore Yearly Meetin them no occasion of offence ; they being a cruel 
12, J B and merciless enemy, when they think they are 
t at This is one of the smaller of the American | wronged or defrauded of their right. 
> in Yearly Meetings of the Society of Friends, but “Second; As Divine Providence hath given 
of there is much in its past history and in its pres- | them and their forefathers the possession of this 
e of ent position to interest Friends elsewhere. continent of America, or this wilderness, they 
, in The articles on “The Eastern Shore of Chesa-| have a natural right thereto, in justice and 
and peake Bay,” recently published in Tue FRrenD, | equity ; and no people, according to the law of 
, is give some outline of its history down to the year | nature and justice, and our own principle, which 
and 1190, when the meetings in the peninsula across | is according to the glorious Gospel of our dear 
fied the bay were transferred to Philadelphia Yearly | and holy Lord Jesus Christ, ought to take away, 
well Meeting, and Maryland Yearly Meeting was] or settle on other men’s lands or rights, without 
wth strengthened by the addition of the meetings be- | consent or purchasing the same, by agreement 
its longing to Philadelphia, lying west of the river | of parties concerned; which I suppose in your 
, by Susquehannah, including Fairfax Quarterly | case is not yet done. 
ond Meeting, which occupied the territory in Vir-| “Third; Therefore my counsel and Christian 
‘ith- ginia bordering on the Potomac River. Among | advice to you is, my dear friends, that the most 
the meetings included in it were Hopewell | reputable among you do, with speed, endeavor 
shed Monthly Meeting in the valley of the Shenan-|to agree with and purchase your lands of the 
is to doah, which was established about the year] native Indians or inhabitants. Take example 
s3€0- 1735, and to which belonged the meetings sub- | of our honorable late proprietor, William Penn, 
that sequently set up at Red Stone and other places | who by his wise and religious care in that rela- 
hine in Pennsylvania, west of the Alleghany Moun-| tion, hath settled a lasting peace and commerce 
and- tains. with the natives, 
and The first permanent white settlers in the} “Fourth; I am concerned to lay these things 
‘hich Shenandoah Valley came from Pennsylvania, | before you, under an uncommon exercise of 
[sage and were sixteen families headed by Joist Hite. | mind, that your new and flourishing little settle- 
and The majority of the settlers were Pennsylvania | ment may not be laid waste, and if the provi- 
way Germans. De Haas, in his history of the early | dence of the Almighty doth not intervene, some 
s8, 83 wttlements in Western Virginia, says: “Tradi-| of the blood of yourselves, wives or children, be 
f the tion informs us that the Indians did not object | spilled on the ground. 
h We to the Pennsylvanians settling the country.| “Fifth; Consider that you are in the Prov- 
bit From the exalted character for benevolence and | ince of Virginia, holding what rights you have 
th in Virtue enjoyed by the first founder of that State | under that government; and the Virginians 
” way (William Penn) the simple-minded children of | have made an agreement with the natives, to go 
“tbe the woods believed that all those who had lived} as far as the mountains, but no further; and 
“the wéer the shadow of his name, partook alike of | you are over and beyond the mountains, there- 
nist, his justice and humanity. But fatal experience | fore out of that agreement; by which you lie 
ase’, “on taught them a very different lesson. ‘To-| open to the insults and incursions of the south- 
God, wards Virginians, the Indians had a most im-| ern Indians, who have destroyed many of the 
ure placable hatred. They called them by way of | inhabitants of Carolina and Virginia. 
ers It distinction, Long-Knives, and warmly opposed| “Please to note that in Pennsylvania no new 
pising their settling in the valley.” : settlements are made without an agreement with 
if edu Although the early settlers were kindly re- | the natives.” 
T ceived by the Indians, yet as their number The concern which Friends of Philadelphia 
claim, npidly increased by the coming of successive | Yearly Meeting felt that the lands occupied by 
Word migrants allured by the richness of the soil, | those of their members residing in the waters of 
t such and as the game on which the Indians mainly | the Shenandoah, should be honestly paid for, 
1 stubsisted became scarce, through the increased | continued for many years to claim the attention 
which bumber of hunters, the original owners of the | of our Meeting for Sufferings—for Hopewell 
ler the Country became more and more uneasy, as they | Friends did not attend to that part of T. Chalk- 
utterly found themselves being crowded out of their 
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ley’s advice, which recommended that steps be 


Monthly Meeting became dissatisfied with the 
manner in which their position was represented 
on the Minutes of the Meeting for Sufferings. 
The Yearly Meeting itself appointed a commit- 
tee to examine into the subject, which in 1791 
reported : 

“We are inclined to believe that Friends in 
some parts of Virginia are yet under an obliga- 
tion to endeavor to make restitution to the na- 
tives of the country in the best manner they 
can, for the land which was the original right of 
the Indians. We are united in believing it 
necessary tenderly to advise our beloved breth- 
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renin Virginia, cheerfully to step forward with 
speedy endeavors to raise and collect a generous 
sum, according to present ability, and that the 
money so collected may be placed in the hands 
of suitable persons to be appointed by Fairfax 
Quarterly Meeting, ready to be hereafter applied 
as the wisdom of Truth may point out, in the 
most proper channel.” 

This committee made another report the fol- 
lowing year, in which they recommended that 
the whole matter be referred to Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, to take such action thereon as 
they might deem best. This was agreed to— 
and a committee appointed to attend that meet- 
ing with a copy of last year’s report. 

Samuel Kercheval, in his history of the set- 
tlement of the valley of Virginia, says: “The 
Shawnee tribe, it is well known, were settled 
about the neighborhood of Winchester. 

“The Tuscarora Indians resided in the neigh- 
borhood of Martinsburg, in the County of 
Berkeley.” 

The same author, in speaking of the same sec- 
tion of country, says: “Several respectable in- 
dividuals of the Quaker Society thought it un- 
just to take possession of this valley without 
making the Indians some compensation for their 
right. Measures were adopted to effect this 
great object. But upon inquiry no particular 
tribe could be found who pretended to have any 
prior claim to the soil. It was considered the 
common hunting-ground of various tribes, and 
not claimed by any particular nation who had 
the authority to sell.” 

“Tradition relates, that several tracts of land 
. were purchased by the Quakers from the Indians 
on Apple-pie ridge, and that the Indians never 
were known to disturb the people residing on 
the land so purchased.” 

The Meeting for Sufferings to assist Friends 
of Hopewell in this righteous undertaking ap- 
pointed a committee to make inquiries and en- 
deavor to ascertain who were the persons to 
whom such “ consideration” ought rightfully to 
be paid. 

The Friends who attended the treaty held by 
the United States with the Six Nations in 1794, 
reported to the Meeting for Sufferings, that 
divers conferences were held with the Indians 
respecting the ownership of the land about 
Hopewell, in Virginia, “ the issue of which was, 
that we were all of the opinion the Tuscaroras 
were the people who formerly owned that coun- 
try. General Chapin, Superintendent of the 
Six Nations, upon enquiry being of the same 
opinion, gave us his judgment in writing.” 

Jefferson, in his notes on Virginia, says that 
the Monacans, who inhabited the country about 
the headwaters of the James River, were after- 
wards called the Tuscaroras. The principal 
home of the Tuscaroras was in the upper coun- 
try of the Neuse and Tar Rivers. They were 
the most powerful tribe in North Carolina, and 
about the year 1711 engaged in hostilities with 
the white settlers, the immediate cause of which 
appears to have been the intrusion of a survey- 
ing party into their lands. Many lives were 
lost in this war, but by the aid of several hostile 
tribes of Indians, they were completely defeated 
in 1712, and many of the survivors went North 
and joined the Iroquois in New York, forming 
the sixth nation in that formidable confederacy. 

(To be continued.) 

I think it wisest in a man to do his work in 
the world as quietly and as well as he can, with- 
out much heeding the praise or dispraise.— 
Tennyson. 







SELECTED. 
THE SHRINE OF NATURE. 


The works of Goa are fair for naught, 
Unless our eyes, in seeing, 

See hidden in the thing the thought 
That underlies its being. 


The outward form is not the whole, 
But every part is moulded 

To image forth an inward soul, 
That dimly is unfolded. 


The shadow pictured in the lake 
By every tree that trembles, 

Is cast for more than just the sake 
Of that which it resembles. 


The dew falls lightly, not alone 
Because the meadows need it, 

But hath an errand of its own 
To human souls that heed it. 


The stars are lighted in the skies 
Not merely for their shining; 
But, like the light of loving eyes, 

Have meanings worth divining. 


The waves that moan along the shore, 
The winds that sigh in blowing, 

Are sent to teach a inystic lore 
Which men are wise in knowing. 


The clouds around the mountain-peak, 
The rivers in their winding, 

Have secrets which, to all who seek, 
Are precious in the finding. 


Thus nature dwells within our reach ; 
Sut though we stand so near her, 

We still interpret half her speech 
With ears too dull to hear her. 


Whoever at the coarsest sound 
Still listens for the finest, 

Shall hear the noisy world go round 
To music the divinest. 


Whoever yearns to see aright 
Because his heart is tender, 

Shall catch a glimpse of heavenly light 
In every earthly splendor. 


So since the universe beyan, 
And till it shall be ended, 
The soul of nature, and of man, 
In soul of God are blended. 


— The Sabbath of the Fields. 
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SELECTED. 


WATCHING THE TONGUE. 


Keep a watch on your words my children, 
For words are wonderful things ; 

They are sweet like the bees’ fresh honey— 
Like bees, they have terrible stings ; 

They can bless like the warm, glad sunshine, 
And brighten the lonely life ; 

They can cut in thestrife of anger— 
Yes, cut like a two-edged knife. 


Let them pass through your lips unchallenged, 


If their errand be true and kind— 
If they come to support the weary, 
To comfort and help the blind; 
If a bitter, revengeful spirit 
Prompt the words, let them be unsaid ; 


They may flash through the brain like lightning, 


Or fall on the heart like lead. 


Keep them back, if they're cold and cruel, 
Under bar, and lock, and seal ; 
The wounds they make, my children, 
Are always slow to heal. 
May Christ guard your lips, and ever, 
From the time of your early youth, 
May the words that you daily utter 
Be the words of the beautiful truth. 


——_—___—___232s—___ -- --—— 


Ir was wont to be said of Archbishop Cram- 
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PRESENCE OF MIND, 
























We are so accustomed to the regular move- 
ments of the passenger trains on our great rail. 
ways, that we seldom appreciate the amount of 
thought and preparation which these inyolye 
or the demands made upon the nerve and watch. 
ful care of the engineers and conductors; or of 
the presence of mind sometimes required and 
displayed by these men. 

In Ballantyne’s “ Life on the Rail,” the story ig 
told of a lunatic leaping on a locomotive gl] 
fired up and ready to be coupled to the train, 
He felled the driver, who was outside the rail 
oiling some of the machinery, seizing the handle 
of the regulator, and turned on full steam. The 
driving-wheels revolved at first with such tre 
mendous rapidity that they failed to “bite,” and 
merely slipped on the rails. The madman wa 
engineer enough to understand why, and at onee 
cut off part of the steam. Next moment he 
shot out of the station, and again letting on full 
head of steam rushed along the line like an 
arrow. It chanced that the passenger superin- 
tendent was on the platform at the time. That 
gentleman had everything connected with the 
traffic by heart. He saw that the points had 
been so set as to turn the runaway engine on to 
the down line, and in his mind’s eye sawa mon- 
ster excursion train, which had started just a few 
minutes before, laboring slowly forward, which 
the light engine would soon overtake. A cok 
lision in a few minutes would be certain. In 
peculiar circumstances men are bound to break 
through all rules of regulations and act in a 
peculiar way. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he ran to John Marrot and said, in an earnest, 
hurried voice, “ Give chase, John! Cross overto 
the up line, but don’t go too far.” 

“All right, sir,” said John, laying his hand on 
the regulator. 

Even while the superintendent was speaking, 
Will Garvie’s swift mind had appreciated the 
idea. He had leaped down and uncoupled 
“The Lightning” from its train. John touched 
the whistle, let on steam, and off they went, 
ercssed to the up line (which was the wrong 
line of rails for any engine to run in that diree- 
tion), and away he went at forty—fifty—seventy 
miles an hour! John knew well that he was 
flying toward a passenger train, which was ram 
ning toward him at probably thirty-five or forty 
miles an hour. He was aware of its where 
abouts at that time, for he consulted his wateh 
and had the time-table by heart. A collision 
with it would involve the accumulated momer 
tum of more than a hundred miles an hour, 
The time was short but it was sufficient; be 
therefore urged Will to coal the furnace until 
glowed with fervent heat, and opened the steam 
valve to the uttermost. Never since John Mar 
rot had driven it had the Lightning so neatly 
resembled its namesake. The pace was inc 
to seventy-five and eighty miles an hour. It was 
awful. Objects flew past with flashing speed. 
The clatter of the engine was deafening. | 
stern chase is proverbially a long one; but i 
this case, at such a speed, it was short. To Jess 
than fifteen minutes John came in view of the 
fugitive, also going at full speed, but, not being 
so powerful an engine, and not being properly 


mer; if you would be sure to have Crammer to 
do you a good turn, you must do him some ill 
one, for, though he loved to do good to all, yet 
especially he would watch for opportunity to 
do good to such as had wronged him.—Speneer. 


managed as to the fire, it did not go so fast; its 
force might have been forty or forty-five miles 
an hour. 

“ Will,” shouted John, in the ear of his stal- 
wart fireman, “you'll have to be sharp about It 
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It won't do, lad, to jump into the arms of a 
nsdman With a fire shovel in his hand. When 
[take a shot at ‘im with a lump of coal, then’s 
yer chance—go in an’ win, lad—and whatever 
you do, keep cool. 

‘will did not open his compressed lips, but 
godded his head in reply. 

«You'll have to do it all alone, Bill; I can’t 
ave the engine,” shouted John. 

He looked anxiously into his mate’s face, and 

felt relieved to observe a little smile curl slight- 
jy the corners of his mouth. 
“Another moment and the Lightning was up 
with the tender of the runaway, and John cut 
off steam to equalize the speed. The madman 
at that instant observed for the first time that he 
was pursued. He looked back with a horrible 
glare, and then, uttering a fierce cheer or yell, 
tugged at the steam handle to increase the speed, 
bot it was open to the utmost. He attempted 
toheap coals on the fire, but, being inexpert, 
failed to increase the heat. Another second and 
they were abreast. John Marrot opened the 
whistle and let it blow continuously, for he was 
by that time drawing fearfully near to the train 
that he knew was approaching. Seeing that 
eeape was impossible, the madman would have 
thrown the engine off the rails, if that had been 
posible; but as it was not, he brandished the 
freshovel and stood at the opening between the 
engine and the tender with an expression of 
fendish rage on his countenance that words can- 
not describe. 

“Now, Bill, look out!” said John. 

Will stood like a tiger ready to spring, John 
beside him with a huge mass of coal in one hand 
concealed behind his back. There was a space 
of litle more than two feet between the engines. 
To leap that in the face of a madman seemed 
impossible, 

Suddenly John Marrot hurled the mass of 
coal with all his might. It struck Thomson 
low, hitting him on the chest and driving him 
down on the foot-plate. At the same instant 
Will Garvie bounded across and shut off the 
seamin an instant. He turned then to the 
brake-wheel, but before he could apply it the 
mdman had risen and grappled with him. 
Still, as the two strong men swayed to and fro 
inadeadly conflict, Will’s hand, that chanced 
atthe moment to be nearest the brake-wheel, 
was seen ever and anon to give it a slight turn. 
This much John Marrot observed when he saw 
apuff of white steam on the horizon far ahead 
ofhim. To reverse the engine and turn full 
seam on was the work of two seconds. Fire 
few in showers from the wheels, and the engine 
wembled with the violent friction. Neverthe- 
les, it still ran on for a considerable way, and 
he approaching train was within a compara- 
twely short distance of him, before he had got 
the Lightning to run backward. It was not 
until he got up speed to nigh forty miles an hour 
that he felt safe, looked back with a grim smile, 
and breathed freely. , 

Of course the driver of the passenger train, 
‘ting an engine on the wrong line ahead had 
ts reversed at full speed and thus prevented 
‘ collision, which would inevitably have been 
very disastrous. : 
_Jobn now ran back to the crossing, and get- 
ting once more on the down line ran cautiously 
ack in the direction of the runaway locomotive. 

soon came in sight of it, and reversed again 
and Went at such a pace as allowed it to over- 
take him gradually. He saw that the steam 
®as still cut off and that it had advanced that 
ength in consequence of being on an incline, 
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but was somewhat alarmed to receive no signal 
from his mate. 
Lightning touched those of the other engine’s 
tender, he applied the brakes and brought both 
engines to a stand, 
to see how it had fared with Will Garvie. 


one. 
sible and covered with blood and coal-dust. 
Each grasped the other by the throat, but Will 
had gained an advantage from having no neck- 
cloth on, while his own strong hand was twisted 
into that of his adversary so firmly that the 
madman’s eyes were almost starting out of their 
sockets. 
with his clasp-knife; and then feeling that there 
was urgent need for haste left them lying there, 
ran back to his own engine, coupled it to the 
other, turned on full steam, and ina short space 
of time was back to his station. 
were removed to the waiting-room and a doctor 
called in. 
bruised and cut, as well as exhausted by their 
conflict, neither was seriously injured. After a 
few restoratives had been applied one was con- 
veyed to his home and the other was lodged in 
an asylum. 


saying, “ That which may be known of God is 





The moment the buffers of the 


Then leaping off he ran 


The scene that met his eyes was a very ghastly 
On the floor-plate lay the two men, insen- 


John Marrot at once cut the kerchief 


Here the men 


It was found that although much 


The presence of mind of the superintendent, 


the alertness of John Marrot, the bravery of 


Will Garvie, bring out into bold relief the quali- 


fications which fit men for the responsibilities of 
the railway, and bring forcibly before us the 


perils that sleep and may be wakened any mo- 
ment on any road. 
(To be continued.) 


~ For “THE FRIEND.” 
How Shall I Know God? 


The Apostle Paul answers this question, by 


manifest in man, for God hath showed it unto 
them.” It is by obedience to God’s will as re- 
vealed in the heart of man that any true and 
living knowledge of Him can be obtained. In 
the fulness of his perfections God is far be- 
yond the limits of the human understanding. 
No man by searching can find Him out—pene- 
trate into his nature and know his attributes. 

There is a yearning in the human heart, there 
is an aching void that nothing but a true knowl- 
edge and acceptance of God in the Lord Jesus 
Christ can fill. There is this reaching out for 
better things, a desire for a more than earthly 
Helper. 

Friend, art thou seeking? Art thou longing for 
this very present help in trouble? Ah! He is 
nearer than thou may think. Thy very thirst for 
something better shows the willingness of thy 
Heavenly Father to bestow upon thee that 
greatest of all blessings—a changed heart, and 
himself as an abiding guest. Wilt thou know 
Him? He stands ready to reveal himself to 
thee. 

God has revealed himself in the veil of hu- 
manity’s garb that we might be saved through 
his sufferings and death. “God was manifest 
in the flesh.” 

Holy men of old saw and talked with this 
Divine and loving One. They eat and drank 


life which came from those blessed lips. So did 
many others in that day, who believed not. 

He thus became as one of us, sin only except- 
ed, and all the loving tenderness we see in the 
record of this our Saviour, we may know is the 
way God feels towards us. Even to the great- 
est sinner his language is—‘ How often would 
I have gathered you, but ye would not.”* 






















in his presence and heard the gracious words of 


This same Jesus who suffered in the garden 


of Gethsemane—“being in an agony”—and 
who submitted to the death of the cross, bearing 
thy sins and mine, dear reader. This same Jesus 
now stands ready to bind up the wounds of thy 
aching heart, and if thou hast not yet found 
Him, will lead thee into loving companionship 
with himself. 
brought into conformity to his will, and He can 
be found, He can be known in all his gentleness 
and in all his Divine reality to the soul. 


Thy will, however, must be 


This same Lord Jesus who died for us, now 


works in our hearts by the Holy Spirit, and He 
will come to live there, if we will only let Him. 
“ Behold I stand at the door and knock,” is the 
voice of Jesus. “If any man will open the door 
I will come in and sup with him and he with 
me.” 
on the cross and who agonized in the garden of 
Gethsemane is thy Redeemer, oh anxious soul, 
and if thou wilt give thy heart into his keep- 
ing, He will be thy portion forever. Then open 
wide the sensibilities of thy heart and mind and 
let the King of glory come in and set up his 
kingdom there, whose right it is to reign in the 


Know then that this Christ who suffered 


heart for which He died. Let Him rule thy 


spirit, and guide thy life, and “thy peace shall 
flow as a river,and thy righteousness shall be 
as the waves of the sea.” 


God hasten the day 
when none shall say, “ know the Lord,” for that 
all shall know Him from the least to the great- 


est. In that time nations shall be born in a day 
and the whole earth shall be filled with joy and 
gladness, and sorrow and sighing shall flee away 


& Sh. % 
New York Ciry, Twelfth Month 13, 1891. 





Natural History, Science, etc. 

Insects’ Eggs.—A discourse before the British 
Association, held at Leeds, was given by Pro- 
fessor Miall, on “Some Difficulties in the Life 
of Aquatic Insects.” These difficulties begin 
with the egg stage. Some insect eggs hatch if 
they are merely scattered like grains of sand 
over the bottom of a stream; but others must be 
laid at the surface of the water, where they can 
gain a sufficient supply of oxygen. Floating 
eggs are liable to be swept too far down stream 
or even out to sea, and are besides liable to be 
devoured by creatures of different kinds, such 
as fish, birds or predatory insects. Such diffi- 
culties have been met in a number of insects by 
laying the eggs in chains or strings, and moor- 
ing them at the surface of the water. The eggs 
are invested by a gelatinous envelop, which 
swells at the moment it reaches the water into 
an abundant transparent mucilage. This mu- 
cilage answers more than one purpose. It 
makes the eggs so slippery that. birds and in- 
sects cannot grasp them. It also spaces the 
eggs, and enables each to get its fair share of 
air and sunlight. Moreover, the gelatinous 
substance appears to possess some antiseptic 
property, which prevents water-molds from at- 
tacking the eggs. Some insects lay their eggs 
in the form of an adhesive band. In several 
cases the egg-chain is moored to the bank by a 
slender cord. The gnat-like Chironomus lays 
its eggs in transparent cylindrical ropes, which 
float on the surface of the water. The eggs of 
the caddis-fly are laid in large ropes. The egg- 
raft of the mosquito is well adapted for floating 
in stagnant water, and is freely exposed to the 
air—‘*a point of unusal importance in the case 
of an insect which, in all stages of youth, seems 
to need the most efficient means of respiration, 
and whose eggs are usually laid in water of very 
doubtful purity.” 
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The Tasmanian Eagle.—Once on the farm of 
an old friend of papa’s, a favorite mare placed 
alone ina small paddock of good grass, was 
seen wildly galloping round and round for so 
long a time that her master went to discover 
the cause, and then first observed two eagles 
following her, flying low, and almost brushing 
the terrified animal with their wings, and keep- 
ing steadily on their course just beside or over 
her. The mare covered with foam and sweat, 
her eyes bloodshot and starting with intense 
terror, was evidently almost spent, and even 
after the eagles were scared away, was long in 
recovering from her terrible fright. At another 
place, some big yearling cattle were driven and 
frightened in exactly the same way by a pair 
of eagles, and papa says that most probably, 
when the mare or the calves had sunk down 
exhausted the eagles would have alighted, at- 
tacked and killed them; or, what I am sorry 
to say is even more likely, would have begun 
their savage feast ere the quivering life was 
extinct. 

A farmer near, whose land lay chiefly on an 
open plain only divided by fences of posts and 
rails, had a large number of pigs running out, 
principally sows with litters, from which the 
‘agles used to take thirty or forty in a season, 
and might frequently be observed sitting on 
the fences, seven or eight at a time watching 
their victims; and from their being able to see 
any person approaching from a long distance, 
they kept too keen a look-out to be often shot. 
They would alight on the ground, and drive 
the little pigs apart from their mothers, who in- 
variably showed fight; but whilst they were 
courageously facing two eagles, others pounced 
upon the poor little pigs, and carried them 
squeaking away. It was provoking enough for 
the owner’s family at the house to see this 
tragedy enacted before their eyes, day after 
day. One evening, as was his custom, the far- 
mer walked down to look after his pigs, carry- 
ing his gun, and as he walked eastward, and 
the sun was very low, his long shadow stretched 
before him. Suddenly another shadow rapidly 
passed his feet, and turning sharply to see what 
was coming, his broad straw hat was knocked 
off by an eagle swooping over him. Not wait- 
ing to raise his gun to his shoulder, he fired and 
the bird fell only a yard or two off.— Tasmanian 
Friends and Foes. 

A Greenland Tree—When the late expe- 
dition sent out by the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, had landed in Green- 
land, the botanist fell upon his knees and began 
tearing up a little shrub, not over three inches 
high. The entomologist looked on in curiosity, 
but opened his eyes wide as the botanist said, 
“a willow tree.” “Tree!” he said; “do you 
all that a tree?” “ Salix arctica, the mighty 
forest tree of Greenland.” It was, indeed, a 
willow, in full bloom, with catkins an inch or 
so long and as fully formed as any willow in 
the world. It is hardly correct to say that it 
was only a few inches high, for it was what 
botanists term procumbent—flattened to the 
ground, and, if stood upright, would stretch to 
perhaps two feet in height. The trunk was 
about a half inch in diameter and four or five 
inches long, and the branches spread about on 
every side, making a cushion-like mass, from 
which the little twigs rose a few inches, crowned 
with the beautiful hairy flower of the willow. 

Food of Owls.—-It is well known that owls 


hunt by night, but it may be less a matter of 
common knowledge that like other birds of 


prey, they return by the mouth the hard indi- 
gestible parts of their food in the form of 
elongated pellets. These are found in consider- 
able quantities about the birds’ haunts, and an 
examination of them reveals the fact that owls 
prey upon a number of predacious creatures, the 
destruction of which is directly beneficial to 
man. Of course, the evidence gained in this 
way is infallible, and to show to what extent 
owls assist in preserving the balance of nature, 
it may be mentioned that seven hundred pellets 
examined, yielded the remains of sixteen bats, 
three rats, two hundred and thirty-seven moles, 
one thousand five hundred and ninety shrews, 
and twenty-two birds. These truly remarkable 
results were obtained from the common barn- 
owl, and the remains of the twenty-two birds con- 
sisted of nineteen sparrows, one greenfinch, and 
two swifts.—Poachers and Poaching. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 

The following is the Publisher's Report for 
The Tract Repository for 1891 : 

I herewith present, as usual, my report to the 
contributors of The Tract Repository. 

The work for the past year has gone on as 
heretofore, little having occurred that is new or 
of especial interest, to which to call the atten- 
tion of the contributors. 

As was anticipated at the commencement of 
the year, a material increase was made in the 
edition. This was quickly absorbed by eager 
applicants for the paper from different parts of 
the South. It has been particularly gratifying 
to be able to respond to some of these urgent 
appeals for The Tract Repository which are con- 
stantly being made. It has also been pleasing 
to observe increasing evidences of improvement 
in the education and intelligence of many of 
the writers with whom I am necessarily brought 
into correspondence in conducting the publica- 
tion of the paper. Yet, perhaps, the most satis- 
factory of all, is the fact that there is a steady 
increase, rather than diminution, in the interest 
manifested in the publication, as evinced by the 
general tone of nearly all the letters which come 
to hand from those to whom The Tract Reposi- 
tory is sent. 

While, during the early years of the paper’s 
publication, its existence was only expected to be 
of a temporary character, the continued and 
growing interest manifested on the part of both 
contributors and readers is calculated to induce 
the feeling that the work must still goon. As 
the enlarged edition of last year has absorbed 
the balance remaining in the treasury at the 
close of the preceding one, as well as the contri- 
butions that have since come to hand, it will 
probably be most prudent to somewhat reduce 
the edition for 1892. 

It is, of course, impossible to estimate satis- 
factorily the amount of good which is being ac- 
complished in circulating in this way, a small 
monthly sheet chiefly among the colored popula- 
tion of the South; yet, if we may judge from the 
general tone of the letters received from these 
people, we are warranted in believing that the 
regular or continuous perusal of the paper will 
prove a real blessing to many, especially among 
the young, whose welfare it seeks to promote. 

As the season is now at hand when renewals 
are required from those who would receive the 
paper for another year, it may prove interesting 
to contributors to read 2 few brief extracts from 
these communications, as they will serve to show 
the general tenor and tone of nearly all letters 
received from the colored people. Many more 
of a similar character might be added, which 


have come to hand within a few weeks, but the 
extracts given on the accompanying sheet arp 
deemed sufficient for the purpose intended, 

The average monthly edition of the pai 
during the past year has been 11,850 copies, ay 
increase of nearly 2,000 over that of 1890, The 
circulation has been as heretofore largely in the 
South Atlantic and Gulf States, with a portion 
in other parts of the South. 

The receipts and expenditures for the year 
ending Twelfth Month 15, 1891, have been a 
follows: 


REcEIPts. 
Contributions of $1.00 and over, received up 
to Twelfth Month 15, 1891 
Subscriptions and amounts under $1.00 15 65 
Balance in the Treasury from preceding year.. 104 (g 


$820 43 


EXPENDITURES. 
11,850 copies monthly, at 7 cents a year.........$829 


—— 


Balance due the Treasury, Twelfth Mo. 15, 1891, $9 7 
Very Respectfully, 
Davin Hestoy, 
FRANKFORD, PHILAD’A, Twelfth Mo. 15, 1891, 


[As the size of the edition sent out depends 
on the liberality of those who contribute the 
funds, it is hoped that those into whose hands 
this report comes, will remember the language 
of the prophet Isaiah—“The liberal deviseth 
liberal things, and by liberal things shall he 
stand.” We know of no way in which seven 
cents can be placed where it is likely to doas 
much good, as in sending a copy of The Tract 
Repository for a year to some of the colored peo 
ple in the South.—Eb.] 


For “THE FRIEND,” 
“Approved of God.” 


The Bible informs of a man whose name was 
Enoch, and when his days on earth were ended, 
it was said of him, “he walked with God and 
was not, for God took him.” Of whom could 
more than this be said when writing an obituary 
notice of the departure of a friend that had 
enjoyed a well-spent life? A life that in its 
final conclusion tells the story that “to fear 
God and keep his commandments is the whole 
duty of man.” It may be said that in thor 
days when Enoch lived, the standard of morality 
and religion was not as high as since the coming 
of our blessed Lord, bringing life and immor 
tality to light by the Gospel—that what is looked 
upon as sinful now was not seen by faint glim- 
merings of Light to be as bad as now appear 
But certain it is, that the requirements of te 
Gospel are as obligatory upon Christians as wer 
those of the outward law written on tables of 
stone, to be applied under the ceremonial lay, 
and that it was as hard to human naturete& 
emplify love Divine under the law as under th 
Gospel. Be it as it may, Christians are required 
to make manifest their love by their obedient, 
and “to show forth out of a good conversatio 
their works with meekness of wisdom;” mitt 
isters of good, rightly dividing the word of trath, 
approved of God as was Enoch. To comeshot 
of this, is coming short of that perfection 
which we are called, whether Quaker, bond 0 
free as to sectarian obligations. ‘True believer 
in the Lord Jesus Christ think and _perceive af 
a truth as did Peter, “that God is no respeclét 
of persons; but in every nation he that feareth 
Him, and worketh righteousness, is accep 
with Him.” In the midst of great unsettlemett 
of religious views—one saying I am of Paul, at- 
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other of Apollos, another of Cephas—how de- 
jnble, that those who claim to be of Christ, 
ould manifest their loyalty to Him in word 
sod in conversation, showing forth the praises 
of Him who inhabiteth eternity and whose name 


is holy. 


“Lo this God, is the God we adore, 
Our faithful, unchangeable Friend ; 
His love is as great as his power, 
And neither hath measure nor end.” 


P. R. Girrorp. 


PROVIDENCE, First Month 1, 1892. 
sanenevsinaniaiillilljiiemitieapiaiay 
For “ THE FRIEND.” 

Inthe War Cryis an interesting account of the 
conversion of C , who for 20 years had 
been s gambler and drunkard, but who was 
tumed into the way of Life through the instru- 
wentality of the Salvation army. At the time 
of this remarkable change he was in the Kansas 
(ity jail awaiting trial upon a charge of felony. 
Found guilty of the charge, he was sentenced 
to imprisonment for two years, but had been 
oly about a fourth of that time confined, when 
jewas exonerated from all participation in the 
crime by the death-bed confession of the real 
eiminal, Taught from infancy that all Protest- 
ants were heretics, and that outside the pale of 
the Roman Catholic church there was no salva- 
tion, “it is no wonder,” he says, “that after 
years and years of sinning and confessing to the 
priest, I looked upon the Salvation army with 
contempt. But, oh! how I thank God that day 
He opened both my eyes and my understand- 
ing.” He continues: 

“I wrote to my dear mother in Chicago, sent 
my photograph, and told her what a change had 
comeover me. Did she shout? No. Did she 
thank God that her drunken son was saved? 
No. But my sister returned the photograph 
and letter, writing these words on the fourth 
page: ‘Mother and I disown you; never want 
to hear from you nor see you; would rather see 
you agambler and a drunkard and a Catholic 
than to see you as you are—a heretic.’ Glory 
to God for his keeping power! It was a severe 
blor—a blow struck by her who bore me; but 
this passage of Scripture came to my mind like 
aflash,“ When my father and my mother forsake 
we, then the Lord will take me up.” Bless 
Gol! it’s true.” L. 











Items. 


Chancellor Edward Mayes, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, publishes in the Christian 
Advocate, an approximate statement of the Chris- 
tan resources of America. He refers to the South- 
em line of the United States as forming a rough 
\oundary line between Protestantism and Catholi- 
txm, the former being the prevailing religion to 
the North of it, and Catholicism to the South, ex- 
tepting the British, Dutch and Danish _posses- 
sions, 

fn the United States and Canada, the whole 
dumber of communicants of the different churches 
given as 22,662,385. The larger denominations 
ofthese are the Methodists, 5,270,612; the Baptists, 
4318532; Roman Catholics, 2,334,447; Presby- 
tenians, 1,480,665; Lutherans, 1,192,743. 

@ number of scholars in the First-day schools 
iggregates more than 10,000,000. 

here are in addition numerous societies for be- 
uerolent and religious purposes, such as the Tem- 
perance, Bible and Tract Societies, whose operations 
we extensive and important. 


Duty of Voting.—Under a system of popular gov- 
‘ment every citizen’s vote or failure to vote, his 
lntuence or failure to exercise that influence, af- 
fets the community for good or evil. It is, there- 


fore, the duty of all good citizens, at the expense 
of personal convenience or even of personal busi- 
ness interest, to use.both their votes and influence 
in behalf of public welfare. This is the patriotism 
of peace. This is public spirit in its most import- 
ant sphere.— Christian Advocate 


Officers of Law who Neglect their Duties are Crimi- 
nals.—The very existence of a law and order league 
assumes that the officers of the law are themselves 
criminals. The assumption is, in many cases, only 
too well founded; for indifference to official duty, 
laxity in executing laws which the official has 
sworn to enforce, and, in still greater degree, sym- 
pathy and collusion with offenders, constitute as 
great a crime against the law and the peace of so- 
ciety as the offenses which are thus neglected or 
condoned or protected. The whole machinery of 
the law is in the hands of public officers. The 
proper use of this machinery is the business and 
the duty of the officers of the law. They are paid 
for the business, they are sworn to the duty. It 
ought never to be necessary for private citizens to 
employ their time, money and exertions, either in- 
dividually or in organized societies, to do the work 
of paid and pledged officials. And they cannot do 
it with any considerable success. Besides, the ma- 
chinery of law is complex. There are so many 
steps from detection to accusation, from accusation 
to trial, from trial to penalty, that if there is a balk 
at any stage in the progress of justice it is fatal. 
These considerations suggest that the efforts of 
Christian citizens in securing the due administra- 
tion of these laws designed to serve as restraints 
upon the vices of society, and the enforcement of 
which is resisted by a criminal class having a strong 
political “pull,” would better be directed toward 
the election of officials friendly to such laws than 
toward compelling ‘an indifferent or hostile or 
bribed body of officials to do their duty. Such of- 
ficials are themselves law-breakers, and no pressure 
of public opinion will long make them even “go 
through the motions” of a vigorous enforcement 
of the law. They may occasionally make a de- 
monstrative “raid” or single out some scape-goat, 
designed to gratify public opinion during some 
“spasm” of municipal morality; but they do this 
only because, as the mayor of one city explained to 
some gambling constituents whose punishment he 
temporarily decreed, “it is occasionally necessary 
to pander to the morals of the community.” The 
mayor and criminals understood perfectly that ina 
few weeks they would resume “the same business 
at the same stand.” Law against social vices is not 
legal restraint, except when administered by those 
who are in sympathy with it. 


Cider—In the current number of the Farm Jour- 
nal the editor sends out the following timely cau- 
tion: “If the great abundance of fruit has caused 
barrels of cider to be stored in the farm cellars for 
winter drinking it will prove more a curse than a 
blessing. Empty every barrel of it into the road, 
that you may not regret the ruin of your sons.” 

The reading of this counsel brought vividly to 
mind the recollection of a little conversation that 
I had with a farmer in the Lower Catskill moun- 
tain region about ten years ago. He was an elder, 
I think, in the Wesleyan or the Free Methodist 
denomination. As we drove along I remarked that 
the apple trees seemed quite full of fruit, giving 
evidence of a larger yield than I had noticed that 
season in other localities. “ Yes,” he replied, “the 
apples are doing very well. Yet I sometimes feel 
as though I could almost ask the Good Father to 
blast the crop, because of the mischief that an 
abundant yield has done to the farmers’ sons. 
There are no liquor saloons hereabout for many 
miles, but when the barrels of cider are stored in the 
farmers’ cellars the boys always have the liquor on 
tap,and many a one about here it has ruined. Over 
there, neighbor Blank’s son became a common 
drunkard from drinking hard cider, and over there 
is a like case, and another over there.” The worthy 
elder nodded with his head or rather pointed with 
his whip in the direction referred to. We were in 
the valley near the base of Panther Mountain and 
Mt. Tobias. Overlook Mountain rose grandly in 
the northeast. Beautiful was the scenery, but alas, 
the curse was there. 





For “THE FRIEND.” 

The little paragraph on “Simplicity of Dress,” 
on page 178 of “THE FRrenpD,” has induced 
one of our readers to send us the following in- 
cident. The person to whom it relates is a 
plain, but neatly dressed. Friend. 

“She was riding in a very crowded street 
var, during Centennial summer, when she no- 
ticed an elderly and very respectable looking 
man, watching her a good deal, and she at first 
thought, Is it anybody I ought to speak to? but 
concluded she had never seen him before, and 
so thought no more of it. 

“After awhile, he left his seat, came and stood 
before me, with hands behind his back, and said, 
‘Madam, it does me good to see a lady dressed 
as a rational being, and as a Christian.’ With 
this, he bowed himself out of the car. She had 
no doubt he was a perfect stranger to Friends.” 





Tue Unconscious TEACHER OF AN OBSER- 
VANT PREACHER.—He was a young minister of 
quick mind and warm heart who preached with 
much earnestness. On the front seat every Sun- 
day sat an honest miller who fixed his eyes upon 
him, listening with intense interest for twenty 
minutes to thirty, when he would turn around 
and sit sideways during the rest of the sermon. 
The preacher wondered why, and began to notice 
at what point it occurred. By the observation 
of a few Sabbaths he found that never did the 
hearer change his posture till the preacher had 
fully stated his thought, and was repeating him- 
self or adding“ sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing;” that it was alwaysso. From that time 
the moment the miller changed his position he 
closed thesermon. During his whole subsequent 
ministry he has had a reputation for brevity 
and point, and if perchance he begins to spin the 
“spread of his verbosity” beyond “ the staple of 
his argument” he thinks he sees the old miller 
turning sideways and stops the wheel. 

cumicuntiadtiiaisnmncensies 

How prone we are to feel that the civil law 
settles all questions of moral right and wrong 
with reference to property! When the courts 
decide that there is a flaw in the will by which 
a man bequeaths his wealth for the good of others, 
the “ heirs at law” are likely to avail themselves 
of that decision, and to count as their own the 
property which they know was designed by the 
testator for another purpose than their personal 
profit. And thus they divert from its intended 
use the money which its owner desired to bestow. 
In doing this, they show “common honesty,”— 
which is a pretty poor standard of virtue. If, 
indeed, any one heir declines to aid in diverting 
theclearly purposed bequest ofa testator, through 
availing herself of a legal technicality, she is 
sure to receive, as she deserves, high praise for 
having exhibited uncommon honesty,—which is 
the only honesty that is really worth having. 

sscssinencadilliiimaadoanaet 

Dr. William Hunt, of Philadelphia, tells an 
incident which illustrates the kind-heartedness 
of the late Dr. Joseph Leidy. He was at 
Swarthmore many years ago making some ex- 
periments with frogs, which he caught in a pond 
there. After using them he put them in a case, 
intending to again place them in the pond un- 
hurt. However, be forgot, and left for his home 
without doing it. The next day, First-day, he 
happened to think of it; and, as railroad com- 
munication then was not as easy on the “day of 
rest” as it is now, and knowing the frogs would 
die unless they got some water soon, he walked 
the entire distance to Swarthmore and put the 
frogs in the pond again. 
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THE FRIEND. 


FIRST MONTH 16, 1892. 


The extensive prevalence in this country of 
the influenza or La Grippe, and the number of 


deaths resulting from it, are calculated, one 
would suppose, to awaken serious thoughtful- 
ness in the minds of the people—agreeably to 
the prophet Isaiah’s declaration—that when the 
Lord’s judgments are in the earth, the inhabit- 
ants of the worid will learn righteousness. 

A letter frorn a valued friend, whose mind is 
often brought under religious exercise for the 
welfare of his fellow-beings, speaks of his feeling 
somewhat depressed, with a sense of the Lord’s 
chastenings in calling many from time to eterni- 
ty, and at the same time so much foolishness 
openly manifested in our streets, in the fantasti- 
cally-arrayed paraders on New Year’s Eve, which 
seemed to show that many were not properly 
impressed with the seriousness of the situation. 
If they had been, they would scarcely have been 
willing to waste time and money in so foolish a 
manner. 

It is a solemn declaration of Seripture—* He 
that being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
shall suddenly be destroyed, and that without 
remedy.” 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


UnirTep Srares,—On the 11th inst. the United States 
Senate ratified the general act signéd at Brussels, Sev- 
enth Month 2, 1890, by seventeen Powers, including 
the United States, for the repression of the African 
slave trade, and also a convention of commerce and 
navigation between the United States and Independent 
State of Congo, signed at Brussels, Seventh Month 24, 
1891. The slave trade treaty was sent to the Senate 
by the President nearly a year ago, and but a few 
weeks remained of the time allowed for the exchange 
of final ratification. Sixteen of the Powers represent- 
ed at the Brussels conference had signed the conven- 
tion many months ago, and the failure of the Senate 
to act upon the convention until this late day was 
caused by a reluctance on the part of a number of the 
Senators to recognize the justice of a partition of Africa 
among the nations of the world. 

The provisions of the act in substance look to the 
occupation of the interior of the Congo Basin by the 
Powers by means of strongly fortified stations in such 
a way as to make their repressive action effectively felt 
in the territories devastated by slave hunting; the 
construction of railways; the establishment of steam- 
boat and telegraph lines; the restriction of the im- 
portation of firearms and ammunition of modern pat- 
tern; the diminution of tribal wars by arbitration; 
the initiation of natives in agricultural labor and the 
extirpation of cannibalism. The treaty also contains 
a prohibition of the importation of spirituous liquors 
into territory to be hereafter defined. 

The United States Supreme Court gave a decision 
on the 11th inst., in the case of Counselman versus 
Hitchcock, sustaining the right of a witness in a ju- 
dicial investigation into certain alleged violations of 
the Inter-State Commerce act to refuse to testify on 
the ground that his answers might tend to criminate 
him. 

The United States Court of Claims has made a state- 
ment of facts in the case of the New York Indians 
against the United States, to recover the value of cer- 
tain lands in New York State, formerly held by their 
ancestors. The Court found that the lands were worth 
$1,900,000, but gave no opinion as to the Government’s 
liability in the matter. 

The President is engaged in the preparation of a 
proclamation of retaliation against those countries 
which have refused to enter into reciprocity trade re- 
lations with this country, and will probably have it 
ready for issue before the end of the present week. 

The Cherokee Council has finally ratified the agree- 
ment made by the United States and the Cherokee 
Commissions regarding the Cherokee strip. It now 
only remains for Congress to ratify the agreement in 
order to throw over 6,000,000 acres of land to white 
settlement. 


The Chilian Minister in Washington has laid before 
Secretary Blaine information which he had received 
from Senor Pereira, the Chilian, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, regarding the Valparaiso affair. The District 
Attorney finds that the incident originated in a brawl 
between intoxicated sailors of both nations; that the 
police did all they were directed to do to suppress the 
riot. The District Attorney then indicts three Chilians 
and Anderson, an American. Their trial will now 
take place before the Judge of Crimes, who heard the 
evidence taken originally for the benefit of the District 
Attorney. 

An English syndicate has bought twenty-three, or 
all but six, of the flour mills in Utah. The transac- 
tion involves $1,800,000 for the plants and $350,000 
for stock now on hand, The company proposes to 
erect a number of elevators, and expects to control the 
entire wheat crop of the Territory. 

A Denver dispatch says that the “total output by 
Colorado for 1891, of silver, gold, lead and copper, 
amounted in value to $33,548,934; divided into ounces, 
tons and pounds, it is as follows: Silver, 23,102,355 
ounces; gold, 217,652 ounces; lead, 63,123 tons; cop- 
per, 5,578,000 pounds. The average price paid for 
silver during 1891 was 98.55.” 

A terrible explosion occurred on the 7th inst. in the 
Osage mine at Krebs, Indian Territory. Fifty-eight 
of the miners were killed and seventeen others so badly 
injured that they were not expected to recover. 

Deaths in this city last week numbered 653, which is 
65 less than during the previous week, and 255 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of 
the foregoing, 301 were males and 352 females; 153 
died of pneumonia; 76 of consumption; 61 of influ- 
enza; 44 of diseases of the heart; 42 of diphtheria; 
33 of bronchitis ; 26 of old age; 20 of apoplexy; 20 
of croup; 15of scarlet fever; 13 of inflammation of the 
brain; 12 of cancer; 12 of convulsions and 10 of 
Bright’s disease. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. Extended 2’s, 100 a 101; 4’s, 
116} a 1174; currency 6’s, 109 a 118. 

CoTron was quiet and unchanged on a basis of 7}c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

FLour.—Western and Pennsylvania super, $3.40 a 
$3.75; do. do., extras, $3.75 a $4.00; No. 2 winter 
family, $4.10 a $4.35; Pennsylvania, roller, straight, 
$4.40 a $4.65; Western winter, clear, $4.40 a $4.65; 
do. do., straight, $4.65 a $4.80; winter patent, new, 
$4.80 a $5.15; Minnesota, clear, $4.50 a $4.65; do., 
straight, $4.75 a $4.90; do., patent, $5.00 a $5.25. 
Rye flour moved slowly at $4.90 a $5.00 per barrel. 
Buckwheat flour was dull, but steady, at $2.00 a $2.10 
per 100 pounds. 

GRAIN.—No. 2 red wheat, 98 a 98} cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 50} a 51 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 39 a 393 cts. 

Beer CattLe.—Extra, 5} a 5} ets; good, 4} a 5 
cts.; medium, 43 a 48 cts.; common, 4 a 4} ects.; culls, 
33 a 3} cts.; fat cows, 2} a 34 cts. 

SHEEP AND LAmMBs.— Extra, 5} a 6 cts. ; good, 5} a 
53 cts.; medium, 4} a 5 cts.; common, 4 a 4} cts.; 
culls, 3 a 3? cts.; lambs, 5 a 7} cts. 

Hocs.—Good Western at 6} a 63 cts.; other grades, 
6 a 6} ets. 

ForreiGn.—The Duke of Clarence, oldest son of the 
Prince of Wales, is seriously ill at Sandringham. He 
is suffering from a severe attack of influenza, compli- 
cated with pneumonia. The latest advices from San 
dringham are that the patient has so far maintained 
his strength well. 

A dispatch from London, dated the 7th inst., says: 
The details received here in regard to the prevalence 
of influenza throughout Europe show that the ravages 
of the disease are daily increasing. 

In Stammersdorf, a suburb of Vienna, fifteen deaths 
have occurred during the last two days. The disease 
prevails to such an alarming extent in that vicinity 
that it has been deemed advisable to close all the 
schools. 

In Dunkirk, a seaport town of France, influenza is 
also epidemic, and the mortality has been increased 
30 per cent. The malady is also raging at Roubaix 
and Tourcoing, towns of France in the Department of 
Nord, 

During the past week there have been reported in 
Copenhagen 2,228 fresh cases of influenza. During 
the same time there were 110 deaths from the disease. 

Varley, a Social Purist, who has recently visited 
Singapore, has written to Lord Salisbury charging the 
Government with permitting a horrible traffic in Chi- 
nese coolies to be carried on in Singapore. He says 
that these coolies are drafted by thousands, almost 
naked, and thrust into large receiving sheds in Singa- 
pore by agents commonly called slave dealers, whence 


they are shipped by English steamers to Java, Su 
Borneo, Jobore and other countries and hired out by 
agents to a system of enforced labor, where they ha 
no voice concerning their position, work or pay. ™ 

Doctor Peifer, son-in-law of the distinguished Pro. 
fessor Koch, has discovered the influenza bacillus and 
has transplanted it in six cases with complete SUCCES, 
He has also discovered the original cause of infection, 
The bacillus of influenza is the smallest bacillus yet 
discovered. Another doctor of Berlin, an assistant in 
the city hospital, discovered the microbe of influenza 
almost simultaneously with Dr. Peifer. The latter dig. 
covered the germ in the sputum, while the former 
found it in the blood. Both doctors have reared ‘it 
artificially, and have inoculated animals with the pure 
cultures. Dr. Canon, of the City Hospital, also made 
a report. He had examined twenty patients and had 
discovered the bacilli in the blood of seventeen, Pr. 
fessor Koch examined the specimens and the meth. 
ods of investigation pursued by the two doctors and 
established the identity of the their results. 

A Russian correspondent making a tour of Riazap 
writes as follows: Count Tolstoi has established 4 
number of eating houses where he has fed people at 
three shillings each per month, giving them cabbage 
soup, good bread and occasionally eggs, but never 
meat. Count Tolstoi has limited himself and his as. 
sistants to the same diet. He and his helpers are 
erecting huts of refuge for peasants, many of whom 
have burned their own barns and homesteads piece. 
meal in order to keep warm before starting to tram 
Count Tolstoi has kept open the village schools and 
the children look bright and healthy. 

A dispatch dated St. Petersburg, First Month Ith, 
says: There has just been issued an imperial decree 
which extends to Finland the prohibition of the er- 
portation of wheat from the Russian empire, 

A fresh stream of lava is issuing from the base of 
the great cone of Vesuvius. 

The Khedive of Egypt, Mohammed Tewfik, is dead, 
He had been suffering from influenza, which developed 
into congestion of the lungs. This was complicated 
with a cardiac affection, and on the afternoon of the 
7th inst., he succumbed. Mohammed Tewfik will be 
succeeded by Prince Abbas Pasha, his eldest son, who 
was born Seventh Month 14, 1874. 

“The Sultan’s ready recognition of Abbas Pasha as 
reigning Khedive,” says the correspondent of the New 
York Mail and Express, “has crushed the hopes of 
Selim Pasha, grand-uncle of Abbas, who would be the 
successor of Tewtik, according to the old Moslem law, 
as he is the oldest male member of the family of the 
present dynasty ; but the establishment of the English 
law of primogeniture is still heartily upheld at the 
Porte, as concerning Egypt.” 

The returns of the city election at Toronto show 
that for the first time in the history of Canada women 
have been elected to office, Mary McDonnell, leader 
of the Canadian Woman Suffrage movement, being 
elected to the public school board, with two other 
ladies, Dr. Augusta S. Gullen and a woman named 
Harrison. Numbers of women taxpayers voted forall 
the city officers. 


NOTICES. 


Gwynepp MontHiy MEEttNG will be held alter 
nately at Plymouth and Norristown—at Plymouth ia 
the even, and at Norristown in the odd months. 


Frienps’ Lisrary.—The Library will be open 
Third, Fifth and Seventh-day afternoons, from 316 
o'clock. On Fourth-day evenings from 7.30 ti 
o'clock. 


Enizanetu L. Wauton, Purchasing Agent, ¥ 
239 N. Tenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. Careful 
prompt attention given to all orders for house far 
nishing and dry guods. 
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Diep, Twelfth Mo. 26, 1891, Hannan W. Coores 
wife of Charles M. Cooper, in the seventy-first year 
her age. A beloved and valued member of Newton 
Preparative and Haddonfield Monthly Meeting df 
Friends, New Jersey. : 


, on Twelfth Mo. 29, 1891, Pirene P. THOMPSON 
daughter of the late James B. and Lydia P. Thomp 
son, an esteemed member of the Monthly Meeting 
Friends of Philadelphia. 
eae SS 
WILLIAM H. PILE’S SONS, PRINTERS, 


No. 422 Walnut Street. 
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